SYRACUSE, NEW YORK March 1916 


HE February number of Keramic 
Studio was sent to subscribers several 
days late. It was held up by the 
Post Office, the Washington authori- 
ties having discovered, at the end 
of sixteen years, that we weresending 
our color supplements loose in the 
Magazine. It seems that, according 
to regulations, these supplements 


body of the Magazine. What harm loose supplements’did to 
anybody is a mystery which we have not solved yet.and’ which 
we despair of solving. But we had to submit to regulations 
and go to the trouble and expense of pasting them. We will 
hereafter try to devise some way to have these supplements 
more easily detachable than they are now, although stitched 
to the body of the Magazine. 


We have received the following letter: 


Dear Madam: 
Enclosed please find article which I am very anxious to have published 
in the Keramic Studio, as I believe it may help to form clubs similar to the one 


described therein. 

I thought perhaps you might use it as an editorial filler when keramic 
material is not plentiful. I shall be glad to answer any questions in regard 
to the Art Lovers, or to write more fully to those persons in other cities and 
towns who are desirous of forming Art Lovers clubs if you will kindly give 
them my address. 

Also, I wished to ask if you could arrange to reserve a few inches of space 
each month for a brief list of the new publications on Art, Design, Arts and 
Crafts, etc. This would encourage decorators to read more and gain a broader 
idea of their work. I should be glad to send in the list myself as it is in direct 
line with my duties as art reporter for the Tufts College Women’s Club and 
the work in the Art Lovers Club. 

Very truly yours, 
ANITA GRAY CHANDLER, 
Pres. Art Lovers Club, Boston. 


7 Eastman Street, Tufts College, Mass. 


THE ART LOVERS CLUB 


HERE has been founded in Boston recently, a club called 
The Art Lovers. As the name signifies it is composed 
of those who love art. A portion of the By-Laws states that 
unless a person “‘is known to be a lover of art, congenial, en- 
thusiastic, and willing to work for the good of the club” he may 
not be considered for membership. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is, “To obtain a better understanding of art; to 
study good pictures, their stories and their painters; to spread 
the Art Idea among others, especially young people and children 
by means of pictures and stories.” 

With this object in view a comprehensive program has 
been planned, in which each member of the association par- 
ticipates, telling the story of some famous painting and giving 
a short sketch of the painter, his{School, or any interesting 
facts concerning him or the picture which are liable to cling to 
the memory. These talks are illustrated with inexpensive 
prints which are afterward mo inted in the club book with the 
description, in this way making a complete record of all the 
work done in the club from year to year. 

The art exhibits and permanent collections are visited in 
groups, the members meeting afterward at tea, to discuss in 


ought to be pasted or stitched’ in the 


a cozy, informal manner the pictures just seen. In this way 
contemporary art as well as the “masterpieces of the past” 
may be studied. There are also plans for “spreading the Art 
Idea” which include trips to the Museum of Fine Arts for 
young people and children, under the auspices of the club, 
and the gift of framed copies of good pictures to schools, set- 
tlement houses, and similar institutions, the story of the pic- 
ture and something about the painter to be told at presenta- 
tion. 

There are numerous art clubs throughout the country of 
course, each studying some special painter or school, and each 
accomplishing a great amount of good. Every club organized 
for the purpose of studying art is a signature on the petition 
for higher ideals. Each person who thinks seriously on the 
subject for a few moments realizes that art is a moral force; a 
stimulus to better thought; a desire to transmit—or to emulate 
—the Beautiful. The pyschological influence of art has been 
copiously discussed. The barest knowledge of the old mas- 
ters shows how inseparably Religion and Art are joined. Myth- 
ology, History, Literature, can hardly be studied without 
studying Art as well; and Art can hardly be studied without 
envolving the other three. There is even a relationship be- 
tween Science and Art. Says Sir John Lubbock, “Science and 
Art are sisters, or rather perhaps, they are like brother and 
sister. The mission of Art is in some respects like that of 
woman. It is not her’s so much to do the hard toil and moil 
of the world, as to surround it with a halo of beauty, to convert 
work into pleasure.” 

Therefore let us have art clubs, and more art clubs. Every 


community might benefit by having an Art Lovers Club such" 


as described, where each member is personally responsible 
for part of the work done. This necessitates study and read- 
ing but is delightful work for the real art lover. It takes no 
more time than an afternoon of shopping, whist, or the movies. 
Perhaps at first glance it seems unreasonable to ask for space 
for this account of the Art Lovers Club in a journal devoted 
to the pursuit of China-Painting and Pottery. But your china 
decorator or potter, if she is genuine, is first and foremost an 
art lover. She loves the smallest details of her work; and when 
she has made something really good, thrills at the thought of 
having added a tiny bit to the immense store of Art that ex- 
ists in the world to-day. And if she is a true art lover she 
will wish to learn more of the great artists and craftsmen of 
all ages. The sooner she realizes the kinship of her branch to 
all other branches of art, the sooner hers will be ennobled. 
“Art is unquestionably one of the purest and highest elements 
in human happiness.” 


LIST OF NEW ART BOOKS 


The Need for Art in Life, by I. B. Stoughton Holborn. 

Early American Craftsmen, by W. A. Dyer, Illus. 

Masterpieces of Painting, by Louise Rogers Jewett, late 
Professor of Art at Mount Holyoke College. Illus. 

Modern Painting, by Willard Huntington Wright. Illus. 

Pottery, by George J. Cox. Illus. Intended for artists, 
craftsmen, and teachers. Historical preface. 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 1 


‘“‘THE ART OF TABLE DECORATION” 
Marshal Fry 


One of the fields open to keramists which in the past has 
not received due consideration is that of Table Decoration, 
the application of the principles of Fine Art to the furnishings 
and arrangement of the table not only for special occasions 
but for informal, everyday use. 

My interest in the subject for the past year has been 
keen. During the years when I was a keramist I was always 
interested in table china, but I thought very little about the 
accompanying linen and other accessories which would be 
seen and used with it. In the years that have intervened, 
my artistic experiences have been varied, I have painted pic- 
tures and built and furnished houses, have designed and planted 
gardens, but through it all I have come to believe that the 
Art of Arts is that of Interior Decoration,—the Art which may 
contribute so greatly to our joy and peace of everyday life, 
the Art which involves and includes the many kinds of hand 
work. 

Table Decoration, as is readily seen, is a branch of In- 
terior Decoration, and is a subject peculiarly within the province 
of the keramist, the keramist who is desirous of keeping abreast 
of the times and in touch with modern tendencies. 

My own interest in planning beautiful schemes for the 
table came about in this way. At Southampton, where I spend 
my summers, the ladies of the Summer Colony exhibit table 
decorations each year at the Horticultural Show. For some 
years I have seen these exhibits, deriving much educational 
benefit from them, and when I took up teaching again it oc- 
curred to me that the Art of Table Decoration would be one 
of the most suitable subjects to introduce. 

While some of the arrangements shown by these ladies 
are evidence of their authors’ great artistic perception, origin- 
ality and imagination, the majority of them have been the 
usual sort of thing, the regulation damask cloth, dainty china, 
glass and silver, with perfunctory flower arrangement, prece- 
dent being most carefully adhered to. 

Some of these ladies might be interested in seeing the 
subject treated from a totally different point of view, so I 
thought, that of Design and Composition,—and so it proved. 

Usually, the ideas for my table decorations have been 
suggested by china, pottery, pewter, silver, etc., which [ either 


had or acquired, and around which I built up my arrangement. 
As for instance, my peasant scheme (illustration No. 1) was 
suggested by some peasant pottery which my mother and I 
had brought home from Brittany, years ago, plates and bowls 
with strong bands of blue and yellow and quaint little Breton 
figures painted in bright colors. 

Ordinary linen and table accessories would be wholly 
unsuited to this primitive ware. What kind of linen and ac- 
cessories would be right? Herein, I found the chief delight of 
the work, the planning of combinations, the designing and 
assembling of the right things, so that the various parts of 
each service would all be on the same plane, in the same spirit. 

The Breton pottery obviously required coarse homespun 
linen to go with it, not white, but the nice warm gray often 
found in Russian crash. A long runner was made of two 
widths of coarsest gray linen, joined by coarse crochet inser- 
tion and the whole edged with narrow crochet. The place 
doilies were round, of solid crochet worked with the coarsest 
gray linen thread. Even the napkins were the same warm 
gray with crochet edge, but of a softer, finer quality of linen. 


For candlesticks, comports, ete., silver would be too 
refined, and I had nothing suitable in pottery, but I had some 
rugged old pewter pieces and these proved just the thing. 
The huge old pewter platter was good as a centerpiece for 
flowers, and it proved possible to have a copy made of an old 
comport I had found in an antique shop, thus making the pair 
which would be needed, and with my old porringers and modern 
candlesticks the service was complete. It may help the reader 
to form a mental picture of the color when I say that the table 
itself was a deep dull blue with a gray top, linen warm gray, 
dull silver sheen of pewter, bright touches of color in the Breton 
plates and bowls, and in the center a great mass of brilliant 
violet-blue flowers (Platycodon). 

Illustration No. 2 shows the same service on a black table 
with zinnias for the flowers, zinnias of wonderful salmon shades 
merging into orange, vermillion and violet. The color com- 
bination was truly stunning on the black table. 


The starting point of the table decoration shown in illus- 
tration No. 3 was also the china,—Canton ware, the beauti- 
ful Chinese porcelain with the landscape decoration in blue. 
I had had the china for years but never had the right things 
to use with it, although Canton lends itself to combination 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 


AN ANS 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 4 


Illustration No. 4 shows an arrangement of things Italian 
in spirit. The linen is of solid crochet filet, the centerpiece 
being a pattern of equestrian armoured knights, taken from 
old filet designs. The place mats are of crochet without or- 
namentation other than an initial. The linen and all the other 
things are cream or ecru in color. The Corinthian column 
candlesticks were made to look more unusual by putting glass 
night lamps in them instead of candles. The four small urns 
and larger one in center were originally medicine jars in an 
ancient Italian pharmacy, and these held the flowers which 
were the most brilliant orange and yellow which could be 
imagined. (calendulas). The comports of Italian pottery 
contained black grapes. 

The decoration shown in No. 5 was built up from the linen. 
I had found the lovely linen in a Russian store in Boston, the 
lace-like pattern being woven into the material. All it needed 
was a very narrow fine crochet edge of the same oyster white. 
With such linen, china of distinction was required, and the 
beautiful pale blue Wedgewood ware, without ornamentation 
of any sort, was chosen. For the comports and flower vases 
I found some interesting brass pieces in the Russian quarter, 
lower New York, and these I had silver plated. The flowers 
were the wonderful blues of the perennial Delphinium. The 
color scheme thus was of various shades of blue; silver, oyster 
white and touches of yellow in the fruits. 

It was the comports in illustration No. 6 which formed 
the nucleus of the scheme. I had seen them in the window of 
a Fifth Avenue treasure shop, and thought what an exquisite 
table decoration might be built up about them. Whenever 
in the vicinity I always stopped to covet the comports but 
did not go in to ask the price supposing it to be quite beyond 
my possibilities. However, I afterward purchased them. 
Here, indeed, the chaste elegance of the exquisite old Italian 
comports gave me much to live up to in planning the other 
things to go with them, and this decoration took most of my 


time and also most of my money. The comports were a daz- 


zling white, a kind of glass, and so it was to be a white scheme 
as distinguished and charming as I could makeit. The loveli- 
est linen I could think of was white crochet filet, a long runner 
with very long narrow place mats, the proportions being care- 


fully studied out. The designs were taken from old filet work, 
and were right in ‘‘atmosphere”’ to combine with the wonderful 
comports. | 

I had wished to work out one arrangement suggesting an 
Italian garden in miniature, and this proved my opportunity. 
I designed and had made in wood a miniature garden balus- 
trade, which was enameled white and this was used to enclose 
my “garden.” With a dozen little white china boxes (the 
bottoms of card boxes left over from my keramic days) I ar- 
ranged some little formal flower beds in the center, filling them 
with the little dwarf ageratum in blue and violet shades. In 
the very centre, just as one might expect to find in a real garden, 
as a focal point, I placed a tiny marble reproduction of an Ital- 
ian bird bath. The candlesticks were Corinthian columns 
which we whitened by enameling and firing, and white linen 
shades were made with the same crochet filet as the runner 


“and mats, and lined with salmon colored silk. Instead of 


real fruits in the comports those of Venetian glass were used, 
black grapes, white grapes, and some rough skinned lemons 
with vivid green leaves. These notes of color in the fruits, 
particularly the splashes of black were most effective, and by 
their frankly conventional character suited the rather formal 
and stately spirit of the entire decoration. The table was 
shown with the candles lighted, and the rosy glow from the 
silk lined shades on the beautiful whites, the flowers and fruits 
gave an effect of irridescence, of real enchantment. So much 
for my own arrangements for the table. 

To keramists in general I would say that I feel that the 
Art of Table Decoration is essentially a subject for them to 
handle. It is not such a far cry from keramics to linens, etc., 
and the consideration of the two together and both in relation 
to a whole would put new life and enthusiasm into the studio 
work of the keramic worker. It will be found that to broaden 
the scope of the studio work in this way will stimulate interest 
among many who have not been interested in keramics before. 

Never since I have been teaching has any one subject I 
have dealt with proved of such universal appeal. It would 
seem that almost every woman likes to have her table attrac- 
tive, and she appears to be interested in new ideas which may 
help her to express herself in this field intelligently. 
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While none of my five schemes included any china dec- 
orated in overglaze, it was not because I did not wish it but 
because I was not able to plan out what I wanted and have 
the work done in time, and was thus obliged to use wares ready 
at hand. For the choicest table decoration, (illus. No. 6) 
it was a bitter disappointment not to be able to have the white 
plates enriched with some ornamentation in colored enamel. 

The pians I am now making for further creations in 
table decoration are to include china in overglaze decoration. 
My fingers fairly itch to get at it. | 

For years I have had little desire to do any work on por- 
celain, but the new work in enamels being done at the present: 
time has greatly interested me, and through my study of table 
decoration I feel greatly stimulated and enthused over the 
possibility of utilising overglaze keramics as a part of my new 
work. 

I used to feel that overglaze keramics was a restricted 
field, and I was unhappy in it, as I could not then see its re- 
jation to other things. Continued activity in other fields 
has brought a larger viewpoint, and it is a joy indeed to find 
myself actually enthused over new possibilities in the work 
which for years I had almost forgotten. 
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LITTLE THINGS TO MAKE (Page 16!) 
M.A. Yeich 


HE chicory is here applied to a brush and comb tray, 
puff box, hair receiver, pin tray and hair pin or match 
box. 
Chicory is found in three colors, blue, pink or white. 
Paint the lines black and develop the design in several 
tones of blue, leaving white paths. 
For another treatment, use Celestial Blue or Peach Blos- 


_ som for the flowers, Grey Green for leaves, stems, and centers 


of flowers, and Ivory or Pearl Grey for ground. Dot the 
flower centers with Dark Green. 


EXHIBITION NOTES 


The Keramic Society of Greater New York intends to 
have its annual exhibition this year in the American Museum 
of Natural History, where Prof. Cornell and Mr. Marshal 
Fry have this winter been giving courses in decoration. The 
exhibition will open on April 5th with private view and re- 
ception and will remain open to the public from April 6 to 
April 19 inclusively. 


BOWL—DOROTHEA WARREN O’HARA 


centers. 


The green used for leaves, stems and bands, made 


Sb shape of this bowl.was designed by Dorothea Warren 

O’Hara, also the decoration. Enamels used are extra 
hard and should be applied in low relief and fired a little harder 
than the soft or regular hard-enamels, which are usually used 
on Belleek. Red enamel for flowers with white enamel for 


by mixing equal parts Apple Green Enamel and Moss Green 
Fnamel. For violet dots around flowers and through leaves, 
use dark Violet Enamel. . Mix with Warren’s Enamel Medium, 
grind until very smooth and apply with china liner No. 2. 
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LITTLE THINGS TO MAKE, CHICORY MOTIF—M. A. 
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YEICH 


(Treatment page 160 
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1 SECTION OF BORDER OF BOWL 


| 


CANDLESTICK 


| GUEST SET—KATHRYN CHERRY (Treatment page 163) 
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PITCHER, GUEST SET—KATHRYN E. CHERRY 


RACE design in, then outline in the outlining black, then 
fire. Second Fire—Use for the design scheme of orange 

and brown, dusting the brown parts of the design with Coffee 
Brown and the orange parts with Yellow Brown and Albert 
Yellow, then put in the Roman Gold. The gold is used on the 


solid black parts of the design. The round spots (berries) are 
orange, the leaves and stems, brown. Next Fire—Paint the 
entire background with Yellow Brown and Dark Grey and a lit- 
tle Yellow for Painting, go over the gold again. You may use 
orange lustre for centers instead of the dusted color if preferred. 
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INDIVIDUAL SUGAR AND CREAMER—MARGUERITE CAMERON 


First Fire—Outline with one part each Banding Blue and Black. Second Fire—Paint designs and bands with one part each 
Banding Blue and Baby Blue with touch of Yellow Brown, or whole may be done in Blue Enamel. 


TWO ROSE BOWLS—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 


AINT in all the dark parts in Green Gold. Fire and paint 

in the background in Dark Green Lustre. The large 

flower forms are in Light Blue Lustre and the buds are in 
Dark Blue Lustre. Fire and go over all the Green Gold. 

No. 2. Paint in all the design with Roman Gold. Fire and 


wash in the background with Yellow Brown. Put in the flowers 
with Yellow Lustre and the buds with Orange Lustre. Repeat 
this firing using Yellow Lustre over the buds. Last Firing—Go 
over all the Roman Gold and when burnishing be careful not 
to rub the lustre more than is necessary. 
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A lower tone of same color for 


For coloring see treatment for Vase and Bowl, same motif. 


KERAMIC STUDIO 
COBAEA—-HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


outline path. 


As a panel this would be pretty with a soft, delicate greenish grey background. 
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VASE, COBAEA MOTIF (Page 168) 
Henrietta Barclay Paist 


INT entire vase with Neutral Yellow or Sat- 

> ' suma. Fire and trace on the design. Oil 

and dust the upper background portions and band 

nial ; with same color. Oil and dust the leaves and 
stems with a soft neutral Green. The calyx 


: ee. around the buds and flower are the same green 
ss Xx) > but one value higher. This can be accomplished 
: by lightening the Green with Ivory or Satsuma in 
ay ° S> ZA the powder or by applying the oil thinner and 


cE padding it. For the purple petals of the flower 
and buds use Cherry’s Mauve or any good Violet 
(not Blue Violet). The stamens are solid gold 
and the whole design is outlined with unfluxed gold 


DETAIL OF BOWL—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST (Treatment page 167) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. W. T. R.—In regard to dinner set by Ella M. Wood in the January 
1913, number of Keramic Studio, I should like to know. 

1—What the outlines are on bands? 

2—W hat the outer band is? 

3—Do you regard this design and the one in the same issue by Jetta Ehlers ~ 
for breakfast set, as good to-day as when published? 

It is not necessary to use an outline as they are not used very much now 
but if you prefer it use Banding Blue, a little Copenhagen Blue and a little 
Dark Grey. If outline is not used leave the lines white in the leaves. 

2. The two bands are the same color, both being stems. 

3. Yes the designs are both the same style that is being used now. 


Mrs. L. H. C.—I have a large punch bowl that flares a great deal, would 
it be good taste to decorate it inside and out with a naturalistic grape design? 
What about the cups? 

The conventional work is considered in much better taste, however, if 
you prefer the naturalistic the grape design would be alright to use and the 
small fox grapes would be used for the cups. 


W. H. W.—Is there a china paint called Dark Grey or would any dark 
grey answer? Miss Marie White gives Dark Grey in her treatment for the Jap. 
Cranes in October, 1915. I have about 75 colors but never heard of a Dark Grey 
and can’t find it in the catalogues. Would FrenchGrey do? 

Also are the Violet, Copenhagen Blue and Deep BlueG reen mixed in using 
for the trees? 


The Dark Grey referred to is Mrs. Cherry’s. Fry’s Grey for Flesh can 


also be used, the French Grey is probably a lighter grey and would not answer. 
Yes the color is mixed for the trees. 


M. W. S.— Kindly adrise what you consider the proper pieces for a welsh 
rare bit set, also the proper decoration for same. 


A large platter, a chop dish could be used for the rarebit and seven 
inch plates for serving, and a pickle or relish dish, may be used. There is no 
regular rarebit set. Any kind of a conventional design could be used, the 
color should be kept rich and delicate. 


E. L. S.—What color can I use for a delft blue background, and must it 
be dusted on or painted? 

Does Satsuma ware require a special firing or can tt be fired together with 
other china? 

Grey Blue and a very little Banding Blue dusted on will make a good 
delft blue, or you may use 2 parts Banding Blue, 3 parts Copenhagen Grey, 
1 part Copenhagen Blue, 2 parts Ivory Glaze. 


No, Satsuma does not require a separate firing, it requires alittle hotter 
fire than Rose, it can be fired with the hard china by placing it in the cooler 
part of the kiln. 


F. C.—Will you tell me how to fire a sauce boat with the tray and boat in 
one piece? I have broken two exactly the same way. 

These boats break quite often on account of the way they are made. 
Put them on a stiltso the heat can go under and all ‘around them ‘and ‘do* ot 
heat them up too quickly. 


BOWL, COBAEA MOTIF—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


AME coloring as for Vase (page 168)—Satsuma in two 
values, Mauve, Grey Green, Gold-—or can be treated 
with metals and lustre very effectively by etching away the 
background behind the design—laying the stamens and petals 


of flowers with Roman Gold. Sepals, stems and leaves with 
Green Gold and after firing envelope the entire bowl in Green 
Lustre. Niagara Falls Green is an iridescent green and very 
beautiful in effect. 
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(Treatment page 166) 


VASE, COBAEA MOTIF—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 
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CONTAUREA AMERICANA—JOSEPH KALLAUS 
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See page 8 Na 


MARCH 1916 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
KERAMIC STUDIO 
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DINNER SET, BRIDAL CHINA—MAY B. HOELSCHER 
MARCH 1916 COPYRIGHT 1916 
see page 8 Naturalistic Seetion KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO 
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